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This biblipgraphy has beeh compiled part of a continuing series designed 
to make information on relevant dissertations available to users of the ERIC 
system* Monthly issues of Dissertation -Abstracts International are reviewed 
in order to compile absttacts of dissertations on related topics /which thus ' 
become accessible in searches of the EUlC data base.* Ordering information • - 
for the dissertations themselves is included at the end of the bibliography* 

Abstracts of the following dissertations are. included in this colledtion: 



Adams ,n Karen Ir^ne 
MULTICULTURAL REPRESENTATION IN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 

Allen, Dennis Wins low* 
"THE UNSTEADY USES OF WORDS": 
' SEMIOTICS AND THE NOVEL 

^Bailey, Kevin Sue ^ 

MORAL EDUCATION THROUGH ilTERATURE 

"Beasley, Mary Lord 
THE EFFECT OF DBJlTH AWARENESS ON 
THE PROTAGONISTS OF SELECTED ADOLES- • 
CENT NOVELS 

Bernard, Joy Hubbard 
THE' IMAGE OF THE FAMILY IN YOUNG 
ADULT LITERATURE, 1967-1979 

• 

BOYLE, JOAN KATHLEEN 
DEVELOPMENTAL tIeNDS' IN AESTHETIC 
RESPONSES TO ILLUSTRATIONS-: CHILD- 
REN'S PREFERENCES FOR VARIED STYLE 
OF ILLUSTRATIONS 

Birown^ Suzanne Hunter 
• DIMENSION AND GENRE: TOWARDS A 
"THEDRY^OF THE SHORT STORY 

Butler, Joan Mowry 
ATTITUDE CHANGE OF SECOND-GRADE 
STUDENTS TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED 
THROUGH THE USE OF CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
ABOUT THE HANDICAPPED 

Derbaum, Mary Catherine 
THE EFFECTS OF MULTI-ETHNIC CHILDREN'S 
^TORIES ON THE ATTITUDES OF WHITE 
CHILDREN IN GRADES K-i 'AND 2-3 



Drescher, Victor S. 
THE SEMIOTIC MODEL AND ITS USE IN 
THE ANALYSIS. OF LITERATY TEXTS 
(THE NOUVELLES ASIATIQUES BY 
* GOBINEAU): [FRENCH TEXT] 

Farrar, Mary Patricia Thomas 
DEFINING. AND EXAMINING INSTRUCTION: 
AN ANALYSIS OF DISCOURSE IN A LIT- 
ERATURE LESSON 

Henderson^ ^reig Edward 

KENNETH BURKE'S DRAMATISTIC tHEORY 

OF LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Hess, James Cameron 

LITERARY PRODUCTION AND" CONSUMPTION 

Hubbard, Rita Cooper ♦ \ > 
RELATIONSHIP STYLES IN POPULAR ■ 
ROMANCE FICTION:* A FANTASY THME 
ANALYSIS OF HARLEQUIN ROMANCES,* 
1950-19J9 

lannone, Carol Ann * ✓ 
FEMINIST LITERARY CRITICISM, 1968- . 
1980: A REAPPRAISAL 

Jeffords, Susan Elizabe*th 
NOTES OF DISCORD: LANG'- AGE AND 
POWER IN THE ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
NOVEL 

Kauf fman, Dorothy Mae , 
-AN IDENTIFICATION \ND DESCRIPTION OF 
WORDLESS PICTURE STORY BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN PUBLfSHED IN, THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 1930 TO 1980 
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Kelly, Kay Elizabeth 
A VALUEr-dENTERED APPROACH TO THE 
TEACHING OF LITERATURE ON THE ' 
•COLLEGE LEVEL 

. Lester, Nancy Beth ^ 
A. VALUE ANALYSIS OF LITERARY 
TEXTS: A DEVELOPMEHT OF A SYSTEM 
AND ITS APPLICATION 

.Lewis, ►S. E. 

LITERATURE APPRECIATION: • AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL STUDY OF A UNIT DESIGNED TO 
ENGENDER POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SPECIFIED LITERATURE IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDEITTS ' 

• 

Miller, Judith Helen • 
THE CANADIAN SHORT STORY DATABASE: 
CHECKLISTS AND SEARCHES 

PolicaiStro, Margaret Mary 

THE CONCEPT OF A STORY: A COMPARISON 

BET^^EENv CHILDREN AND TEACHERS. 



Ringler, Susan Jane 
NARRATORS- AND NARRATIVE CONTEXTS IN 
FICTION 

^chaefer, Emily Susan 
A CHILDREN'S BOOK IN PERSPECTIVE. 

Thomburg, Joan Mae'' 
AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF 
INFERENCE-MAKING TO yUNIOR HIGH . 
SCHOOL LITERATURE R^ERS 

Waldrop, Betty G. 
A COMPARISON OF ATTITUDES AND ' 
ACHIEVEMENTS -OF STUDENTS TAUGHT 
LITERATURE.- THROUGH THE VOCAL- 
AUDITORY AND THE WRITTEN-ANALYTIC 
MODALITIES (GRADES 11 & ]2) 



MULTICULTURAL REPREsl^TATiON IH CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
. . ■ r . Order No. DA82ia228 
AOAMS. Ka^ Ircnc Eo.O.* Unfv9rsity of South Carolina, 1961.* 252pp. 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate the question: 
'*Hcs there been a lack of multicultural representation in children's 
books of accepted literary worth?** Mtjiticultural represent^tfon was 
defined is the actual presence of identifiabie cultural groups-groups ^ 
of persons differentiated from other groups by means of common 
traditions, values, beliefs, physical traits, and/or ways of life. The 
present stuoy was limited to cultural gro up^ which have been or 
presently are the victims of discrimination due to thar membership in 
certain cultures. For evaluation, these cultural groups were arranged 
under the following nine headings: Females, Age (older persons and 
children), Socio-Economic Status, Religion, Harxjicaps (physical and 
mental). Ethnic Background, Regional Culture, Language, and 
« Illustrations. These cultural groups and characteristics were identified 
through textual narrative, dialogue, and illustration. 

Rfty*seven books were evaluated for quantity and quality of 
multicultural representation. These books, chosen to represent 
^children's books of accepted literary worth,** were composed of two 
sets; thirty'two Newbery Award books fvom 1950 to 1981, inclusive, 
and twenty^five children's classics ranging from 1697 to 1934 in 
original publication dates. 

, These ftfty^seven selected books were read and evaluated 
according to a Multicultural Representation Checklist designed 
specifically to evaluate children's books according to the nine cultural 
areas defined for the present study. Findings showed that books of 
accepted literary worth did offer quality multicultural representation 
acceptable acco rding to the standards set for the present study. Of 
the fifty*seven books examined twenty*one, or approximately 39%, 
proved acceptable. Broken into sets; three of the twenty-fwe classics 
were acceptable, and nineteen of the thirty-two Newbery books wefe 

acceptable. The four categories with the highest percentages of 
acceptable responses vme Sodo*Economic Status, Females, Age, 
and Regksnal Culture. Comparing the two sets of b^ks with one 
.another, the pattern showed that acceptable multicultural 
VepresentatioaincEeased-wtlhiinift^the a creotability percentagg ^ 
t>eingconsistentty higher for Newbefy books than for classics. ~ 
The present study has shown that there are books of Hterary and 
multiculturai worth, but one important fact was also found: no books 
met the acceptable criteria levels for allnine categories. 



"THE UNSTEADY USES OF WORDS-: SEMIOTICS WjND THE 
NOVEL • Order No. DA«06321 

Allen. DewNisWiNSLOw, Ph.D. Un/vers/fy o/M//7nesof«,.lS81. 220pp. 

Although Alain Robbe-Grillefs distinction between the classic 
novel, which takes it linguistic medium for granted, and the new novel, 
which questions the nature of signification, has been wkjely accepted 
by contemporary critics, an examination of three classic novels. 
Tristram Shandy, The Last of th '0 Mohfearis, and Biaak Housa, 
suggests that^fhe eighteenth and nineteenth century novel investigate 
the nature of language and contain some awareness of the inherent - 
instability of all semiotic systems. \ ^ " 

The three novels manifest several typ«s of logocentrism according 
to the author's location of future and stable signification and his 
assumptions about the extent of sdfhiotjc mstability. Cooper finds in 
the notion of physical nature as the logos the semiotfc stability of the 
visual sign. This allows the envaluation of ail other forms of 
siignification. If writing is furthest from the pure communication of the 
vi^pal sign, sj^niflcation generally is sufficiently stable to allow the 
production of the text and the repression of any hints of semiolk: ■ 
instability^ Blaak Housa evinces a stronger sense of the pen/asive taint 
of Culture. Conceiving Nature as th« instrinsic goodness of the 
human heart. Dickens locates true signification in the facial 
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expressions, gestures, and speech which record human feeling, yet 
Dickens asserts the pervasive corruption of human goodness by 
social institutions and the pjarallel overwhelming of stable signification 
by uQStable communication. For Dickens, hope lies in the possibility 
of the return of the human nature repressed by society and In the 
paraHei return of the repressed signified, the lost Uuth. Sterne, too. 
locates future in human feeling and asserts the natural unity of visual 
signifters and the feelings signified, but Sterne is even more ' 
convinced that Nature has been ovemvhelmed by Culture, which he 
defines as the realm of language and ideas. Directly conscious of 
semiotic instability, Sterne makes it an overt concern of his work 
evWent in^the communlbative difficulties of the characters and In* 
Tnstram*s problems In writing his autobiography. 

The three classic novels examined suggest the variety of 
perspectives possible within logocentrism and reveal that the dassis 
novel examines and evinced doubts about ib medium, written 
language. 



l«ORAL EDUCATION THROUGH LITERATURE ( 

Order No. DA820084X> 

Bailey, KcviN Sue, Eo.D. Indiana Univarsity,^SQ^. 142pp. Chair; Or. 
James Walden 

The purpose of this investigation is to present an analytic study to 
determine how Koh^(^g*s "cognitive-developmental approach to 
moral edudation** might be appropriate for use in the English ^ 

* curriculum, and how his approach can be applM to a select group of 
high use novels in secondary English. The present study Is composed 
of three problems: (1) to determine teacher willingness and 
preparedness to deal with moral issues as they appear in works of 
Nterature, (2) to identify novels commonly recommended for reading 
at secondary level, (3) to present a model procedure for introducing 
moral development through literature based on Kohlberg*s cognitive- 
developmental approach to moral education. 

The same population for the study consists of all secondary 

-Engli sh t eac he rs in grad e s 9 , ' -t 2of^ftholomewr€larkrPioyd, 

Harrison, and Jackson counties in southern Indiana. These counties 
were chosen because their communities and schools are varied in 
type and size, thus Composing a population with a wkle range of 
characteristics. Two separate survey instruments were developed in 
order to obtain data necessary to tf>e study to determine teachers* 

. willingness and their estimate of their own preparedness to deal v^th 
moral Issues as they appear in works of literature. The second survey 
isked English department chairpersons in the five«county area to 
submit their department's list of novels currently being recommended 
for reading. The purpose of the second sun^y was to identify a list of 
high-use novels so they couk) be analyzed as possible sources for 
moral dilemmas. The researcher developed a matrix on which to chart 
in incident from each novel which couki be Mentified as a moral . 
dilemma based on Kohlberg's requirement that a dilemma depicts a 
character facing a decision in which two or more moral Issues are in 
conflict. The* researcher then selected the novel most commonly 
recommended for reading and developed a model procedure for 
introducing Kohlberg*s cogoitive-developmental approach to moral 
education as it could be implemented in literature ciass. 

The cesults of the study indicate tf>e following: (1) Over 95% of 
responding teachers favor discussion of all 10 moral issues at least 
some of the time In connection with literature study. (2) The majority 
of English teachers surveyed evaluated themselves as prepared to 
discuss moral issues in connection with literature study: however, no 
evklence could be found to support the validity of their self- 
evaluation. (3) All 20 novels kientified as high-use at secondary level 
contain at least one moral dilemma. (4) Beyer's five-step teaching 
strategy can be applied to issues inxonfiict in a novel commonly 
recommended for reading, thus supplying a means by which 
Kohlberg's approach to moral development can be implemented 
through literature.. 

From the findings of this study, the researcher concludes that the 
majority of sampled English feachers are willing and view themseh/es 
ts prepared to discuss moral issues in connection with literature 
study. Furthermore^ 20 novels have been identifled'as commonly 
racommended for reading by the English departments of the five 
country area from which the sampled teachers were drawn, and all 30 
high-use novels contain at lea^t one moral dilemma. Rnally, the 
principles of Ko{)lberg*s approach to moral education can be applied 
• to the novels identified in this study. 




; THE EFFECT OP:bEATH AWARENESS ON THE 
PROTAGONISTS OF SELECTED ADOLESCENT NOVELS 

0rd«rN0.DA8203ai8 
BcASiXY, Mary Loro,%o.D. 7h0 Unlvnity ot 7tnn«$Me, 1981. 

160pp. Major Professor: Or. Mtrk A. Christiansen 

•* / 

The purpose of this study was twofold: to determine if 
contemporary noval$ of adolescence were depicting death in realistic 
rather than romantic or idealistic terms and to determine the role .that 
death played in the maturation process of the adolescent protagonists 
in these works. The purpose of this study rea|ed on three * 
assumptions: (1) that a realistic acceptaotB^of death Is a necessary 
step in the adoiescent^s maturation process; (2) that adolescent 
novels which pcrtray death realisl?calty can serve as usef u I models for 
adolescent readers; (3). that a study of such adolesceni wori^ would 
help teachers and researchsrsin thts'fieid by providing them with 
specific ir^ights into the psychology of death and dying in 
relationship to adolescent maturation. ^ . 

Based on lists suggested by experts on adolescent faction, the 
following works were analyzed in terms of their treatment ot the death 
and dying theme: Paul Annixter's SwiftwMfr, Paul Zindel's Pardon 
*Ala. You*r9 Stepping on Aly Eyeball, James Lincoln Cottier^and 
Chnstopher Collier's My drof/)er Sam is Otad. RichardlE. Peck's 
Somethlflg /or«/oey, LoisLowry's^ Sumnfrto Die, Judith Guest's 
OrdifiMfy Peeple, John Gunther's Oeafrt 8a Not Proud, Doris Lund's 
Eric, Nctma Klein's Sc/n3/)/ne. and Gunnel beckmain's Adm/u/on to 
the Feest, For purpose of analysis, these works were divided into 
ttfree categories: books dealing with the death of a parent, the death 
of a brother or sister, and the death of the adolescent protagonist 
himself. 

As background preparatk)n for this analysis, the author 
researched and presented a broad overview of the following areas: 
- (1) adolescent literature as a genre. (2) the general subject of death, 

(3) adolescent novels with a death theme, and (4) death education 
for adolescents in the school. • • 

From the analysis of the ten works of adolescent fiction, the 
followinis observations were made: (1) there seemed to exists 
' definite correlation between death acceptance and personal growth 
on tfte part of the adolescent protagonists; (2) rep ressed fears of 
death and dying tended to surface in other ways: (3) religious or 
— philosophicaLsuppoflsylten«.coyl^^ families; 

(4) support was given through extended families; (5) training in 
altered states of consciousness and^ymbolic confrontations with 
death helped some of the protagonists deal with the death 
experience: (6) many characters were able to share the death 
experience with the dying. 

Adolescents in these novels faced quite an array of problems. In 
some cases, f^iexample, the death of a brother or sister cadsed^ 
feelings of guilroVer pest rivalry or over surviving. In other cases the 
strain of the day-to-day witnessing of the dying process and final 
death of a family member was devastating for t^ : survivors. 
Adolescents, who themselves were dying, faced a multitude of 
problems such as the lack of communication ^ith family, friervjs, or 
medical staff. 

TKe conclusion was reached that the death experience is being 
handled openly and honestly in works of interest to adolescents, as 
witnessed in the ten accounts analyzed in this study. The suggestion 
was made that since adolescents need vicarious experiences and are 
intellectually and emotionally, for the most part, ready to have these 
experiences, death education shouki be a part of the English 
curriculum. 



THE IMAGE OF THE FAMILY IN YOUNG ADULT 
LITERATURE, 1967-1979 Order No. DA820106l 

BcnNARO, Joy Hubbaro. Ph.D. Arizona State University. 1961. 2S7pp. 

Qualitative content analysis was used with twenty*two outstanding 
contemporary young adult novels to describe the image of the family 
presented in them. Three instruments designed for use with reaMif e 
families were applied to the fictional families and used to stnjcture \he 
analysis providing information on the family history, the 
charactenstics of the family as described by its members, and the 
nature and q uality of the family interrelationships. 

The families in young adult literature were found to be in 
transition, reflecting nontraditional structures; nuclear families 
comprised less than half the families studied. Many families had 
multiple households or some form pf^the extended family, indicated by 
an average family size of five, with Only two of these five p resented as 
siblings. Nonparents serving in parental roles often surpassed natural 
parents in effectiveness, indicating that a nontraditional stucture does 
not necessarily result in a less satisfying family life. 

Men and women were depicted in diverse careers, with several 
mn presented as unemployed, ill. or in the midst of career change,, 
and with more than half the women presented as gainfully employed, 
ir^cluding several as major breadwinners or owners of their own 
businesses. y 

The family members descril>ed their characteriistics as more^ 
positive than negative, with goal setting and ability for self •expression 
the most often cited positive traits. A lack of a sense ofbeldnging and 
A resistance to talking things out were indicated as negative 
characteristics indicating in these families that the indivkjual often is 
more important thai\ the group. Family members set distinct 
boundanes between one another, often resulting in a sense of 
isolation and distancing, resulting in famines that wertfjnot good 
- negotiators, their discussions mor^ often resulting in impasse than in 
a solution or a compromise. 

Parental leadership niost often was eg^arian or shared, a change 
frofti the authoritarian leadership of the novels of the fifties. The 
families typically had a co ncept of themselves that was congruent 
with reality, credited largely to astute obsen^itions of the adolescent 
narrators. The fictional families all experienced a degree of conflict 
but managed to remain warm and polite to one another within the 
conflictr although, in over one-half, the expressions of feeling were 
restricted and families failed to maintain empathlc involvement 

Urban poor minority families experienced the greatest degree of 
economic and emotional impoverishment, while njral families were 
strong, loving, and competent negotiators regardless of their 
economic lack and hardship. 

Parents were not identified as having the authority or control 
necessary to be heW entirely responsible for tne success Of the family 
system; rather, all members were held responsible for bolstering the 
family, even if their efforts were thwarted by other family members or 
external conditions. 



DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN AESTHETIC RESPONSES TO 
ILLUSTRATIONS; CHILDREN'S PREFERENCES FOR VARIED 
STYLE OF ILLUSTRATIONS Order No. 8200032 

BoYLC. Joan Katmueen, Ph.D. University of Caiilornia, Berkeley, 1981 . 
130pp. 

The purpose of this study was to kientify developmental patterns in 
aesthetic responses to illustrations. A total of eighty children were 
randomly selected from first, second, thfrd, and fourth grade 
classrooms. The data were collected during irtdividual interviews. The 
first segment of the interview included performing twqj^iagetlan 
anticipatory imagery and axes of reference drawingtasks which . 
served as a measure of developfrtental level. The second portion* 
consisted of selecting prefen'ed illustrations presented under two 
conditions: (a) illustrations alone; and (b) illustrations accompanied 
by oral language stories. The illustraticns represented three painting 
styles: simple abstract, naturalistic, and impressionistic. In addition, 
the verbal justification for aestheUc choice were recorded for each 
pictui" selection. 

TTi\4 results of this study found some support for a relationship 
behAreen aesthetic preference and devetopn-ental level. The aesthetic 
choice patterns irxiicated that the loweV developmental level group 
preferred the simp le abstract style, whereas the higher developmental 
level group selected the Impressionistic style more frequently. 
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' wr>en aiustntions sarvod as idiuncts to orai ianguage, the 
aesthetic choice patterra^became more ho?nogeneous between the 
two devetopmenUI groups. However, the addition of oijU language did 
not produce significant changes in aesthetic choice patterns between 
the contextual conditions. 

in general, the chiidren did not attempt to coordinate illustration 
style with orai language ^ie. However, there was an obsen^e 
trend found in the literefFleBguage samples, language typically found 
in f olUtaies, to select the impfessionistie Ulustration style. This 
coordination ol artistic and language styles Implies that children 
possess some sensitivity to the tertiaiy qualities or painting f nd 
language styies. 

A coFrCtttion between picture selection and refere:Ke to color, 
artistic style, and design was supported. This suggests that individual 
vt3u&l orientation influences aesthetic judgment 

The ability to coordiruite information from illustrations and oral 
language passages four)d to be related to developmental level. 

Children repres^ting the higher developmental level group offered 
nwponses which included information from both the ^iiual and 
auditory stimuli most frequently, whereas the lower dew»lopmenUl 
group rendered more responses which focus^ only on the visual 
stimuli. 

In conclusion, this study fouiid evidence of a relati'onship between 
aestiietic choice patterns and the development of perceptual activity 
when Ulustrations are presented lnisolation.'The supposition that the 
ability to focus on the interaction between two symbol systems is 
correlated with developmental sUge was also validated. These 
findif,gs contain strong implications for the development and design 
of visual materials to be used by chiidren. 



DIMENSION AMD GENRE: • TOWARDS A THEORY OF THE 
SHORT STORY . ■ Order NO. DA8207935 

Srowm, Suzanne HuNTin. Ph.D. Unlvrsfty of Pennsylvania, ^^8^. 
238pp. Supervisor Bartsara Hermstein Smiti^ ' 

Despite the almost universaJ insistence of short*story writers that 
their genre resembles poetry, the short story is almost always classed 
witi^ the novel as a fomi of narrative prose in theoretical discussions. 
, This dissertation is concerned with the effect of brevity on the 
perception of short stories. Thus, 1 concentrate on those features 
short stories share with lyric poems, one-act plays, and other works of 
small size rather than on ti^ose shahed with novels and oti^er prose 
narratives. 

After, reviewing ti^e ti^eoretical tradition concerned with the size or 
"magnitude- of an artwork and our perception of it. I turn in the 
second chapter to recent work in psycholinguistlcs. Studies in 
discourse processing suggest that the number of words in a text, the ' 
quantity of verbal material, influences (1) the degree of attention - 
readers bestow on each woric of a text; (2) the aspects of the text to 
which readers wilt direct their attention; (3) which elements they will 
ren>ember; and^4) the kinds of connections they will make among 
elements* 1 suggestthat brevity reinforces close attention to verbatl;n 
detail, a heightening of emotional and aestiwtic intensity, and the 
ordering of textual elements in non-sequential patterns. In later 
chapters. I discuss how plot, closure, characterization and setting in* 
the short story successfully exploit these psychological tendencies. 
- The study concludes with an experiment in genre; in reading** a - ' 
segment of T$ss of the D'UrbBrvilles, first as a short story and then as 
a part of the navel, I demonstrate those literary conventions activated 
by regarding a work "as a short story.* 
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ATTITUOC CHANGE OF SECOND-GRADE STUDENTS 
TOWARD THE HANDICAPPED THR0UGHJ>1E USE OF 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS ABOUT THE HANDICAPPED 

Order NO. DAd204804 

BuTUR. JOAM MowRY. Eo.D. Mlssissipp! State Uniyerslty, 1981. 73pp. 
Director Dr. Wayne Shelton * • - 

The purpose of the study was to determine if readigig books about 
handicapped chikiren to nonhandicapped second-grade children 
would change their attitudes toward handicapped children. The 
, population of the study consisted of 74* homogeneously grouped 
second-grade students in three intact groups. The shidy was 
conducted during the spring^semester of 1981. 

The classy were randomly assigned to two experimental groups 
and a control gro^p. Books about the handicapped were selected by 
a panel of authorities. One group had the selected books read to them 
while another group had the book% read to them with a class 
discussion. The third group served as the control group and received 
no treatment. For a period of 6 weeks the two groups had two books^a 
week read to them. 

The subjects of the^tudy were administered tt>e Attitudi^ Toward 
Disabled Persons - Revised for Chlkiren Scale (ATDC) at tt^ 
beginning and end of the 8 weeks period. Form A of the AtDC was 
used as the pretest and Form 8 vmused as the posttest The test 
consisted of 30 statements about handicapped chikjren, the higher 
the score the more accepting tt^ attitude toward the handicappefi. 

For this ^udy. ti^ree hypotheses were tested through the use of 
analysis of covariance. In the first analysts, a comparison of attitudes 
towaund* the handicapped was'investigated for the studehtsjxposed to- 
the books about the handicapped^and those with no exposure K the 
books. No significant difference in attitudes toward the handk^ped 
was indicated at the .05 level. 

In the second analysis, a comparison of attitude toward the 
handicapped was investigated for students exposed \q books atx>ut 
ttw handicapped with a class discussion and those v^th no exposure 
to the books. No significant difference in attitudes toward the^ 
* handicapped was indicated at the .05 lervei. 

In the third analysis, a comparison of 'attitudes toward the 
handicapped was investigated Ifor students exposed to books about 
the harxjicapped and those exposed to books about the handicapped 
with a class discussion. No significant difference in attitudes toward 
the handicapped was indicated at the .05 level. 



THE EFFECTS OF MULTI-ETHNIC CHILDREN'S STORIES ON 
THE ATTITUDES OF WHITE CHILDREN IN GRADES K-l AND 
2-3 OrderNo. 8202234 

DCRBAUM. Mary Catherine. Ed.D. \lniversity of Pittsburgh, 1981 . 
U7pp. 

It is generally believed that by Kindergarten and First 'Grade, 
children from minonty groups have developed negative feelings about 
tt>emselves centering around insecurity and anticipated rejection 
from While children Many researchers have demonstrated that since 
attitudes are learned they can be unlearned. Qne way that appears 
effective in changing attitudes in the classroom setting is through 
reading materials. Available muiti -ethnic reading materials have 
focused upon Black. Indian, Oriental, Eskimo, and Chtcano children 
relating to White chiidren in an integrated environment. Multi -ethnic 
materials have been based on the assumption that reading matenais 
may influence attitudes. 

This study was designed to investigate the effects of the use of 
multi-etrinic reading materials, which had been selectsd according tOv 
a predetermined criteria, on attitudes of White children in grades K«1 
and grades 2-3 towards Blacks. 

Forty'three White children who ootained parental permission 
represented the target population for this study. Students vyithin each 
of thefour grade levels (K-1 and 2*3) were randomly assigned to 
either the expermiental or control^roups. Rve steps were employed 
during the treatment process: (1) Muiti* ethnic books were read to the 
experimjsntal subjects, by the researcher. (2^ These readings were, 
followed by a discussion of the stori^jjj^ccording to guidelines 
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suggested by Tabs. (3) Grade level K-1 expenmentai subjects 
received seventeen treatment sessions, spanning a penod of no less 
than twenty and no^re titan forty miuutes. (4) Grade level 2-3 
/ experimental subjects recaived seventeen treatment sessions, 
spanning a peric^ of no less than twenty and no more than forty 
minutes. (5) The Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II was 
administered on an atternating basis to each experimental and control 
* group subject daring the week immediately following the treatment 
sessions. *^ ^ , 

A two-way factonal Analysis of Variance was used to test the^*!^ 
significance of difference between post-measures of the attitude 
survey. The findings of the study are as follows: (1) The use of 
.selected muiti^thnic children's stories have a positive effect on the 
attitudes of White children in grades K-1 and 2-3- (2) There is no 
difference in the effect of the stones for pupils in the grade level split 
of K*1 and grade level split 2-3. (3) There was no statistically 
sigrtificant interaction between the treatment and grade level. 



r\ THE SEMIOTIC MODEL AND ITS USE IN THE ANALYSIS OF 
LITERARY TEXTS (THE NOUVELLES ASlATiQUES BY 
GOBINEA Ul [FRENCH TEXT] . Orde'r No. D A82061 98 
Df^sCMEft, Victor S.^D.M.L MIddlebury College, ^SSO. 307pp. 
Director M. Jean Peytard 

Using the NouvBlles asiatlques by Gobineau as acorpu^, this 
study in semiotics, or H^miolingulstics** to use the term coined by 
William O. Hendricks, propose to formalize the passage from the 
textual surface of a short story to the most abstract level possibM, 
^whlch we call the **kernel,** and which takes the form of one of a small 
variety of syHoglsms. In Part One a study is made of William 0. 
Herxiricks' doctoral thesis Linguistics and the Structural Analysis of 
Literary Texts (Universityof III. 1965. published by UM1 1979) in which 
he develops a linguisticTapparatus designed to reduce a literary text to 
its most basic comporj^ts, which take the fomt of short statements of 
the grammatical structure SUBJECT + VERB + C0MPLEMEMT>6r 
EMILY REJECTS THE NEW GEN^ATION. In Part Two the Hendricks 
model is demonstrated and criticized principally on grounds that it 
does not go far enough in the direction of abstraction. In Part Three 
4he model is reorganized and a third m^jor process, "structuration,- 
is added. T^ethrustof **structuration** isto replace the nouns and 
vert» of the simple statements produced by,the He bricks mod^l with 
. k>gical symbols i.e. X Y, which permits the ellminatfon of all redundant 
elements and leads to the fonnulation of the deep stricture or the 
'*kemer of the story, which is its most basic form of expression. In 
Part Four the extended model, which now consists of twent>* 
operations/ts applied to the Nouvelles asiatlques. The results of the 
analysis show that the varying complexity of the stones can be 
attributed to notable differences in the configuration of their deep 
structure. Furthermore, it is shown In the course of the fourth section 
that the application of this "semiolln^uistic** apparatus can explain in 
. a n effec tive manner the differences and the similarities among short 
stories, owing to t^^ir differing deep structures. In the cor>clusion a 
system of categorization of stories is suggested which would permit 
the comparison of a large number of^N|rt stories in terms of their 
deep structure as revealed by ifni tomW analysis. 
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DEFINING AND EXAMINING INSTRUCTION: AN ANALYSIS 
OF DISCOURSE IN A LITERATURE LESSON 
Fariia«» Mary Pa xniciA Thomas, Ph.D. University of Toronto 
(Canada), Id8l. 

^ In this thesis, a definition of instruction is proposed, the viability of 
which is demonstrated through the in-depth examination of one 
Uterature lesson. Instojction is defined as the joint achievement by 
student and teacher through the elicltation/rcsponse/feedback 
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format of those propositions which count as the course and for which 
both student and teacher are accountable. The literature lesson 
examined is an individualized reading interview betweeh a Grade Six 
teacher and one of his students about a recently read novel. 

Ajcomposite analysis was devised consisting of (a) an analysis of 
implicit meanings derived from Searle's (1975) analysis of indirect 
speech acts through which implicit meanings derivable from the 
explicit text were explicated, (b) a conversation analysis which 
dehionstrated participant orientation and (c) an inter|ctional analysis 
derh/ed from Labov aind Far^shel's (1977) expansk>n analysis v^ich 
demonstrated how conceptualisations of the rights and obligations of 
the participants provkie a riecessary framework for interpretation. 

The secondary purposes of this tjiesis were to examine the ^ 
adequacy of some of tfie assurbptions underlying Uterature curricula 
in light of the proposed definition of instrjctipn and to ^ggest ways 
in which instruction might be improved. 

Xtie implications for research are first that in-depth discourse 
analysis am method*for studying insbiTction is preferable to 
philosophical, correlational or ethnographic studies tiecause verbal 
interactional processes need to be examir>ed in detail before valk5 
generalizations can be made. Secondly, a composite method of in- 
depth analysis is recommerxied whereby the limitations o^ne 
approach may be compensated fdr by the strengths of another. 
Thirdly, chronologies describing the assumptions underiying the 
study, the researcher's background, goals and procedures used 
shouki be included to assist the reader in assessing the adequacy of 
the analysis. 

The implications for practice are that educators have a great deal 
to gain from reflecting on the interactional definition of ir^struction 
being proposed £nd lis implications. ln*addition, teachers, by 
comparing their own successful and unsuccessful elicitations with the 
varieties of linguistic formulations and the' varieties of solidarity 
enhancing forms of elicitations explicated in this thesis, shouki be 
able to extend their knowledge of and imp rove the quality of their own 
instruction. <^ 



KENNETH BURKE'S DRAMATISTIC THEORY OF LITERATURE 
AND LANGUAGE 

Hendcrson, Greig Edwapo, Ph.D. University of Toronio (Canada), 
1961. 

This study deals with h o w Kenneth Burke's dramatistic theory of 
literature and language is able to integrate two modes of critics^ 
analysis**the intrinsic mode, which tends to construe literature as a 
self-enclosed universe of discourse, and the extrinsic mode, which , 
tends to construe literature as epiphenomenal to some otherframe of 
reference. Symbolic action is part of the conceptual appanlfus that 
makes this integration possibie.,For when we conskJer words as 
modes of action, we must consider both their nature as words in 
themselves and the nature they get from the non verbal scenes that 
support their acts. 



'UTERARY PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 

' Order No. DA820797S 
Hess. JAMts CAMgRON, Ph.D. University of Pennsylvania, 1981 . 
238pp. Supervisor Peter Conn 

^ring the past thirty years the principles of the New Criticism 
havAgiven way to what might be descrlbeo as contextual principles. 
This new contextualism has been accompanied by a revival of litera/y 
history. My woric addresses, from a Marxist point of view, some of the 
centraJ theoretical problems of this new literary history. My major 
concerns include ti^e use of the base/superstructure metaphor, the 
notidn of art as a reflection of reality, and the notion that art is 
. determined. I also discuss at some length the possibilities and 
problems of a genuine, empirical literary sociology. My authorities are 
primarily those aestheticians working in the Anglo-American tradition. 
They include Raymond Williams. P. Thompson, Frederic Jameson, 
Richard OhmSnn. and Terry Eagleton. I frequently test my theoretical 

9 formulations against primary texts. This dissertation includes readings 
of novelists from Austen to Steinbeck. 



RCUTIOySHJP STYLES IN POPUUfl ROMANCE FICTI6N: 
A FANTASY THEME ANALYSIS OF HARLEQUIN ROMANCES, 
1950-1979 ^ ^ , Ord«rNo.OA8210504 

HoiiA^o, RiTA^CooPc^. Ph.D. Umpli University, 198^ 249pp. Major 
Adviser James W. Chesebfo • * 

This anjdy describes, interprets, knd evaluates the evolution of , 
c re<ationsh/p styles portrayed irrH^rlequin Romances from 1950 
through 197?. Three rhetoricaJ visions controlling these styles are 
identified with a primary emphasis upon the definitions of femininity 
and masculinity apparent in each vision. Femininity and masculinity 
are thus cast as variables which can be symboiicaily constructed to 
posit diverse social systems or realities. 

Harlequin Romances are popular anjl enduring formulaic novels 
written to entertain, yet they also recommend and validate a specific 
sociaJ order for the.millions of women in eighty countries who reed 
them in eighteen languages. Ovec the last three decades, they have ^ 
posited three discrete rhetoricai vkions. Vision I of the^950s presents 
an insignificanj herofne who is ttje epitome of the Victorian ideal 
woman, expressive, virtyous, and passive; and an instrumental hero 
. who ts wealthy, powerful, and benignly dictatorial. Vision II which 
emerges in the 1960s presents an emboldened heroine, still ordinaiy 
and expressive, who explores tentatively the limits of rebellion to male 
domination, finds rebellion counter-productive, and consequently 
accepts the refationship rules of the poweduUsuriy hero. Vision III 
which dominates the 1970s novels further strengthens the heroine 

and engagib her in symbolic battles with the superior hero who usee 
both argumentation ai^ male power-displays to change her liberated 
stance, after which sh« exults in submission. Visions II and HI, thus, 
recognize the emergence of the feminine thrust for equality, permit 
the heroines to act out their rebelRon against male authorl^, but case 
such rebellion as s threat and imply that traditional notions of male 
dominance wiR overpower the feminine quest for equality. 

Four conclusions are drawn. First, these novels are characterized 
by persistence and change. WhSe introducing themes reffecting 
chahging gender rcles over the last three decades, they nevertheless' 
consistently approve and recommend a^patriarchai society In which 
male/female relationship styles are asymmetrital, m which the mate 
operates without limitations as the powerful and primaiy deader and 
tradltlohal protector while the female is assigned the role of his 
supportive helpmate. Second, the changes which evoh>e in the visions 
are first-order changes which occur within the reiatlon*)hip system but 

leave tha system unchanged (Author's abstract exceeds 
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canon. The secorxl attitude is Siborrowlng from the deconstructivists. 
Here, there is a total relativism that ^ould substitute interchangeable 
models for the s\andards of literary tradition heretofore gene rally 
accepted. Chapter II focuses on feminist criticism of American male 
authors; this criticism'is taken as a model for the feminist criticism of 
male writers in general. Chapter II abp considers the problematic 
implications of feminist ideology In its^'application to literature, 
particularly the characterization of woman as virtim of male 
oppression. Chapter III deals with feminist criticism of British and 
Am<5ricari female writers and the difficulties inherent in its attempt to 
create a female/feminist literary tradition. 



NOTES OF DISCORD: LANGUAGE AND POWER IN THE 
^|ISH AND AMERICAN NOVEL • Order No. DA82079d2 
JcFF^aos, Susan aiZAaani, Ph.D. Unlyrsity of Pe/msy/vt/r/a. 1981. 
284pp. Supenrtson Gerald Prince 

This study establishes a history of the English and American noM 
through^e nineteenth century by focusing upon "documents^'-any 
wntten or pnnted text appearing within a novel: letters, signs, diaries, 
inacnptions. books, etc. Documents function to Indiclte the nature of 
textual represenfatian as it changes over time. The ^ues of power, 
control, and meaning become significant as the conSol over 
documents with?n novels indicates the perceived ability of novels to 
represent and interpret adequately the perceived reality of a particular 
nme period. 8y looking at documents in relation to these issues, It 
becomes apparent that there is a progressive sense of dissolution of 
meaning and a decnne in the ability to control and interpret reality. 
The documents themselves turn from an original positk>n of being 
endrrty m people's control, as they are able to interpret the meaning 
of texts openly and clearly, to e position in the nineteenth century of 
being entirely in control of people's HvejK acting ambiguously and 
destructively. The study supports this thesis with readings of major * 
noyelii in each time period: Augustine's Confessions, Cen^antes* Don 
Oy/xofe. Richardson's Pam»/a, Defoe's Wo// f Zanders, Shelley's 
Frankenstein, Austen's Mansfield Park. Eliof s Mlddlemtrch, Dickens' 
Bteek House, Melville's Moby^UIck, Hardy's A P^ir of Blue Eyes, and 
others. Because the reality represented in fiction includes social class 
relationships, the thesis Includes discussions Of the ways In which 
language-documents in particular-are used to control and maintain 
class relationships. 



FEMINIST LITERARY CRITICISM, 1968-1980: A 
REAPPRAISAL . Order No. DA8209796 

I ANHOf*. Carol Ann, Ph.D. State University of New Yoru af Stonv 
Brook, 1981. 250pp. ' 

This dissertation is a survey and analysisof a significant sample of 
feminist literary criticism written from 1968 to 1980. The sample 
comprises a selection of important feminist journals, all major full- 
tength collections of femlnst literary criticism, a group of full-length 
books that have clearly been lo^^ed to as major contributions to a 
female imagination of literature, special feminist editions of scholarly 
publications, prefaces to feminist anthologies of literature that have 
become clas!jic contributions, articles from popular or academic 
periodicals that have obviously become Important In the criticism, and 
the work of critk» whose essays may have appeared outside these ' 
•categories, but who have established themseK'es as major vok:es in ' 
feminist criticism. In addition, five bibliographical essays that 
appeared in scholariy feminist joumals were consulted. 

The dissertation Is not Intended to be bibliographically definitive. 
Instead it attempts to offer a description and analysis of the overall 
shape the criticism has taken. Chapter I covers feminist literary critical 
theory and illostrates the feminists' own struggles with the conflict 
between ideology and tha esthetic imagination as it has evolved In » 
fiteraiy history and criticism. Finally, feminist literary critical theory 
veers dff into two related but discrete attitudes. Rrst, there is the 
assumption that there is a female sensibility, a female tradition, a 
female consciousness, lind a separate female literary heritage; 
r n iV ^* necessitata aeparate standards for the judgment of 
cKJ L ^^t^ and a wholesale revision of the traditional literary 

\ . . . 



AN IDENTIFICATION AND DESCRIPTION OF WORDLESS 
PICTURE STORY BOOKS hOR CHILDREN PUBLISHED IN 
THE UNITED STATES FROM 1930 TO 1980 

Order No. 8202608 

Kauffman. DOROTMy Mae. Ph.D. University of Maryland, 222pp. 
Supen^sor: Jessie A. Roderick 

This study identifies a list of 151 titles of wordless picture story 
books for children published in the United States from 1930 to 1980. 
The study describes the literary, visual and format aspects of a 
sample of 127 wordless picture story books. 

A rating instrument, used to describe the literary, visual, and 
format aspects of the sample of books, was constructed from a review 
of the writings about childrcn*s li(^prature. the New^bery and Caldecott " 
Medal Award winners' acceptance speeches, arty art education, and 
visual literacy. In order to verify the appropriaten^ of the content 
and format of t()e rating instrument, a questionnaire was constructed 
and sent to two three*member panels of independent judges, and a 
trial instrument was constructed and given to one panel of three 
judbes. Instrument revisions were made based on the judges' 
responses, and a pilot study was conducted by three raters**an 
elementary art teacher, a classroom teacher, and a children's 
librarian. 

The rating instrument was comprised of three parts- -Part One: 
Literary Elements. Part Two: Visual Elements. Part Thr^. Format-and 
a response sheet with an agree -disagree rating sca[e.Jhe ratipg 
instrument was applied by a second set of raters to J27.wprdless 
picture story books selected from the list of 151 titles. 
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Oatt were enalyzed by frequency tabulittons. Pearson product- 
jnoment correlations, mean scores arxi en item aria^ysiau Results of 
the frequency tabulations ir>d»catedat>out half o< the sample . ^ 
« disp iyed the literary elements of characterization, plot and setting 
development and story sense. Frequency tabulation results showed 
visual elements of niirrative sense, clarity* continuity, and design were 
•resent in about half of the sample Frequency results indicated the 
, Bboks tended to be sturdy, of an appropriate size, well-printed on 
quality peper. and have appropnate picture arrangements. Fearson r 
results revealed interrater reliability was low. but reliability across all 
raters over all books suggested a relationshio may exist between 
Uterary elen^ents and vtsual elements. Mean score results indicated 
the t>ooKs can be saKj to be about equal in literary and visual aspects 
and contain many format aspects. 

Based'on the findings and wfthin the limitations of this study, the 
following conclusions were among those derived: (i) Wordless 
picture story bc^Ks are both literary and visual in nature. (2) Narrative 
art IS coRiparaDTe to verbal storytelling. (3) The wordless picture story 
book will cpntinue to be publishedas or>e kind of children's book. The 
data alsi^seen to imply that the reliability of the rating instrument* 
shoukl be strengthened. 
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A VALUES-CENTERED APf*ROACH TO T|(IE TEACHING OF 
LITEPATURE ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

Order No. DA8206287 
KjCLLY. Kay fuizAScrn. Eo.O. Unlvrsity of Georp/e. 1961. 303pp. 
Directc- RoyC.O*Oonnell 

The primary purpose of thi^ study is to formulate an instructional 
model for a values*centered approach to literature on the college 
level. Including a definition of "yalues** arid a paradigm of categories 
of values, the first part of the model illustrates the broadlepplication of 
tt;e values approach by analyzing selections from the three main 
areas of literatures-fiction, drama, and poetry.. The second part of the 
model prints Instructional strategies that can be used to focus on 
both the values in literatu re and the values held by the readers of that 
literature. . 

The rationale for helping students articulate and clarify their'own 
values has strong parallels with current pedagogical theory which 
advocates the development of reader response to literatu re. 
According to this theory, one of the main goals should be to 
encourage students to formulate, express, and have confidence in 
their own resp.Nises to literary wofkiL Thus, the strategies for 
teaching in a values approach to literature are most effectively based 
on altransactlonal model of reader fespo.-ise. In values-centered study 
the students* response reflect a transaction between the values in* 
- the literature and the values of actual readers. 

This study presents examples of value analyses of a short story, a 
play, ar^ selected poems. These analyses were made by'f reshman 
and sophonwre coSege students who. niroiyjtviKeir responses, 
formed an interpretive community and jjs^roulting cotiective 
^ subiectivity. In other words, the studnnb' responses were shaped by 
the Interoretive strategies of the value analysis model. 

Although the values aporoach cannot and should noH>e used as 
the only approach to literature, It is an effective and meanlngf u 1 way 
for both teachers and students to explore literature. It stimulates 
. students to think about the values in literature and the relation of 
these values to their own value systems. In an bthennnse '*hkjden 
curriculum.** the values approach is a useful way to introduce an 
open discussion of values. Furthermore, it can re^Hy be Integr.ated 
with many other useful approaches to literature, including those 
which stress traditional content Seaming. 

Chapter 1 introduces the study by discussing Its purposes and 
plan. Chapter 11 is devoted toa review of the values education 
movement and of theories ofreader response. Chapter 111 presents 
the values found In <Wbert Camos* short story "The Guest." Chapter 
IV summarizes and evaluates tt>e values in Arthur Miller's drama 
Dear/) of a Sil$sman* and Chapter V describes the values in poems 
selected for their embodiment of a certain catagory of values. Chapter 
Vi suggests methods and techniques for studying values in literature. 
Chapter VII discusses the implications of a values-centered approach 
and offers suggestions for research and teaching. 
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A VALUE ANALYSIS OF Ln^RARY TEXTS: A 
DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM AND ITS APPLICATION 

Order No. 8128219 
LfStw. Nawcy Bctx. Pm.O. ,New York University, 1981. 3S7pp. 
Chatmum: Professor Mitchell A. Leaska / 

«A variety of interpretive strategies for textual analysts have been 
developed to assist in nuking a viable transactk>n occur between a 
reader' and a text Although value analysis has long been an area of 
concern ar)d inveatig4iion/or social scientists, it has so far eluded the 
literary reeearcher.^iecause the rigorous niethods applied and tested 
by the social scientists have not been easily transfered over into a 
study of values emodied in literary texts. / 

The aim of this study was to develop and apply ah Interpretative 
system for Identifying and Jetermining ^ personal y^km and vakie 
systenn of characters in and narmtor^ of literary tex&t and, further, to 
apply the methods employed in the aplcial sciences to achieve this 
end. The system designed here incofjporated and combined elements 
from research done in value analyst by the social psychologiats, 
Milton Rokeach ^nd Ralph IC White. Further, it is a system which 
relies upon applied linguistic ar)d^tylistic ar>alyses employed In 
determining the implicit and often barely perceptible expression of 
values that are unique to the la^uans of literary texts. 

This value analysis system was applied to seved short stories, all 
written by different authors, and utilizing varying narrative modes ynd 
differing technical points of^^w. The application requires six general 
procedural steps: (a) determination of the linguistic structures 
embodying the values; (b) kientificatksn of explicit and implicit value 
words and phrases; (c) assignment of symbols to (dentitled valuea; 

(d) determination'^of implicit relationships among kientified values; 

(e) constru ction of a Value Profile for e^ch character arxl/or narrator 
analyzed; and (f) interpretation of the value systems for each 
character arxl/or r>arrator. 



LITERATURE APPRECIATION: AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 
OF A UNIT DESIGNED TO ENGENDER POSITIVE ATTITUDES 
TO WARD. SPECIFIED LITERATURE IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS 

Lewis. S. £.. Eo.D. University ot Southern California* 1S81. Chairman: 
Professor David Marsh 

While th^ teaching of literature has long been recognized as 
important in the education of our youth, literature appreciation, or the 
affective side of student pepception of theJiterature being tauQht has 
. not enjoyed such reception. . . u u 

Thts study engendered literacy appreciation inieventh and eighth 
grade students by the creation and administration of a unit. Romeo 
sandjfieu Theunitinvolved introductory and preparatory materials, . 
an aSreviated version of the play, accompanying professional 
recordings, and folfow'up activities in various areas df interest 
(vocabulary, music, art. cooking, writing, and creative writing). 
» The; uhit was administered to six cftiperimental cla^Kes and six 
accortlpanyingjpontroUlasses. The Nonrandomized Control-Group 
. . Pretest-Posttest Ofesigh was.used since only preassembled groups 
were available. Pretest group means were compared to determine 
similarity of the groups, f^rptests consisted of the Nelson Reading Test 
and the Remmers Attitude Toward Any Practfts. An additional 
posttest. the more specljSc Proiect Discoverylr^st was administered to 
ascertain how students felt about th^ play under study. The statistical 
•use of an analysis of variance using a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design 
consisting of one treatment variable {an ex^Jferimental mode of 
instruction ^nd a comparison mode) and tMO classificatory variables: 
. sex {male or female) and reading proficiency (high or low) were 
employed. 

The results were'as/oilows: (1) Students in the experimental 
group had more favorable attitudes. (2) Two thirds of the involved 
students expresse<l the desire to see other Shakespearean drama if 
tho opportunity presented itself. (3) Positive student attitudes were 
significantly related to gender, favoring female, but wire not 
significantly related to student reading levels, (i) Teachers and 
' students made full use of the materials provided by the researcher. 
(5) Students found varying value or meaning in participating In the 
unit ' ^ 
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Tht findings seem to wtrrtnt the f ollowtng recommendttions: 
(1) A modifM repUcttioo of the study with Itrgtr samplee that tied no 
previous instruction in the irte. (2) Repiicttions it higher end lower 
grade levds. (3) Simtitr studies designed to engender literature 
sppredation in other literary genre than drama. (4) Long-range 
studies that monitor and evaluate the influence such literature 
appreciation un ^ might have on a life^long inttf action with literature 
and drama. 



THE CANADIAN SHORT STORY DATABASE: CHECKLISTS ' 
AND SEARCHES 

MiWLW. JuoiTH Hci£N. Ph.D. yof/r University (Cimda), 1981. 

This dissertation is a report on work in progreas, which describes 
• the developr^>ent to^date (August, 1961) of the Canadian Short Story 
DaUbaae. a Stanford Public Infortnation Retrieval System (SPIRES) 
database, designed to hold records for published volumes of -English. 
Canedian short stories. This database has been built and is ' 
maintained ai the University ol Waterioo. a SPIRES/CMS site. A 
separate record holds bibliographic information for each volume of 
stories. Records have been created for all volumes of Capadian 
stories known to the author w^th publtcafion dates up to and including 
early 1981. The number of records in the database at the time of 
writing is 805. For a selected number of volumes of stories published 
in the I960's. records have been extended to include references to 
critical information and (eviewsfor the volume in question, and an 
extended entry has been done cataloguing each story in the volume. 
Vitues are entered in any'or>e of up to 80 elements or categories 
which make up the individual record structure. Information in the 
« database can be searched and drawn out by any of the v2\u^ in the 
daubase. 

The first'eight chapters of 2his dissertation illustrate the uses of the 
daialpase, especially to create checklists. e>«mples cf whjch are 
incJuded. The specif to checkl''^ show vWmcs of short stories by 
title, by author, and by date of publication;, broken into decades. Other 
smaller lists demonstrate additional ways of drawing informatksn out 
of extended records-by motif, by narrator, by charact^, by place, or 
by prose style**f or a individua! story, or across, j^^ral stories. To the 
knowledge of the writer, after several years of exploring.ihis is the 
first time that such.exten^ve lists on the publication of Canadian shoft 
stories have been created. 

Two other chapters describe the database. The kinds of computer 
resources necessary and available to create this kind of database are 

^ discussed ^s tre decisions which had to be made as the database 
was put together. A guide is includec^ ior ttie searcher who wouki like 
to work with this database online. It explains the oVganhation. 
elements, and search terms of the database. 

The final chapter draws conclusions about the work on this project 
to date and makes recommendations about the future of the 
database. It Is suggested that the short story is a genre whiph has 
interested many Canadian writers but which has been neglected by 
critics. The work of individual writers has ^-eceived some attention, but 
the history and development of the ge.^re have been virtually ignored. 
References to critical work on ail the volumes should be added to the 
records in the database u soon as possible. The prompt system, 
which has be«n put online to aid users searching the extended 
records, should be u^and monitored to test its effectiveness. An 
effort should be made to have scholars submit to the daUbase articles 
on the short story as genre in Ca/ lada. where they can be accessed 
online. Records shouW be created for new volumes of stories as soon 

.as they are published, so that the database is kept up-to-date. 
Periodically, checklists and critical articles should be printed out of 
the database, so that librarians and scholars can keep in touch with 
the short story volumes published by Canadian writers. 
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THE CONCEPT OF A iTORvV A COMPARISON BETWEEN 
CHILDREN.AND TEACHERS * ttder Nd.DA8204954 

PoucASTHQ. MARCAWcr VlAwr.^ iff vVo/fftwt^ur/7 Univrsity, ^.981. 
114pp. - ^ . ^ 

The major focus of this investigation was to examine the chiU*s 
' concept of a story and to compare it to an elementary school 
teacher's £diicept.Two issues w<sre investigated, focusing on the 
folk)wlng questions: (1) How can con ceptusi knowledge of stories 
best be.characteriied? Do cuaent^models of story understanding 
provide a mechanism for accurately describing the conceptual • 
knowledge acquired about stories? If r>ot wf>at are appropriate 
aJtematives? (2) What types of chang^ occur in the representation of 
a story concept and what theories would account f oV these chancres? 

Forty-two second grade chikjren and thirty-eight elementary 
school teachers participated in the study. The stimulus materials ^ 
. consisted of thirty-one passages, ranging in complexity from single 
wor^s. to complex narrative material. The 5rst set of materials were 
devjsed to le^t Pnnce's (1973, lotion of a *'mrnimar story; the second 
set conc^ned the concept of a story, as dcuinbed in current story 
grAmmaro; and the third set explored whether .^reedle and Hale's 
(1979). and Qiack and 8ower*s (1960) procedural sequence was 
coYisioered ic be a story. 

^11 jf the subjects were a';!(ed to complete two tasks on each of 
the materials. The two tasks were: (1) A Yes No judgement as to 
wfiether or hot each passage was considered to b? a story, f es 

signifi^ that the passage was considered to be a story. No4ignif5ed 
that the passage was not m story. (2) A {udgement task Invohring a 
seven point Rating Scale, where one was cot^ered not a story, four 
was considered a story, and seven was considered a good sUKy. 

In the first set of materials, where Prince's (1973) concept of a 
story was tested, one significant difference wu found when a 
comparison between children's and teachera' judgements was made. 
The throe-event sequence reoresenting Prince's minimal concept of a 
story was always rated as a non-story by chiWren on both tasks.. 
Teachers, however, rated this sequence between the non-stocy and 
story categories on both tasks. The second set of materials wtre 
somewhat more comptex. The data on the Yes/No task shov^ that 
teachers placed fewer passages in the ambiguous category between 
a story and a non-story. The results from the Rating Scale task 
Vwwed that both groups were more stringent Jn terms of the<ut-off 
points usrd for the story category than in the Yes/No task. For 
children, only multiple episode stories were consklered to belong to 
the "trJc** story category. On ihe other hand, teachers did caisider 
one-episode stories to be included in the story category. The data 
from t>oth tasks suggested that teachers include more passages in 
ttietr concept of a story than do children. For the third set of materials, 
the procedural sequences, teachers were nore definita in tfieir 
.'atings. They rated procedures as definitely not stories, where as 
children rated the procedures in between the story and non-story 
categories. 

In summary, the majority of result^ show fairly strong support for 
the descriptive adequacy of the grammars. It was not dear from the 
results, however, exactly what the minimal concept of a story wu 
either In children's or teachers' knowledge. Oiacrepanctea t>etw^ 
the two types of scalers preclude a definitive statement. 

When teachers' ^nd children's judgements were compared, highly 
similar patterns emerged. The rank ordering of passages across the 
two groups was aimost perf ecdy isomorphic. The differences between 
teachers and children were found in the breadth o* examples included 
in the story category. Teachers include more examples as being 
definitely stories or non-storie$4l>flndd children. The bulk of 
children's judgements fell into the boundary between stories and non- 
stories. 




yJARR^TOf^S AND NARRATIVE CONTEXTS IN FICTION 

_ 0fd»rNo.0Ac208895 
RiNOM. Susan j*Nf. Ph.D. Stanford University^ ^2. 210pp. 

^ ■ " ^J!^}!^^^^-}- waminaUon of th« concfcdjs •narrator' 

tS S • JL?'^ • ""HlanwntaJ problems of cuVint uw^, 

"^^f 0" normative 
P~»«K:e or absence of an,act of • 
speech men woed in the text This criterion provides the for mv 
catft9or«s of narraiive situation. An analysis^ C. F M^e^Dto 
Hochz5.td^Mon^>«-demonstratesfhVnWdfor£^Sr^^ 
m fictions from the "sciet de rinonciatico' (Todorov). tf» author 0?' 

S^rifcl '!r « "ction. of a Active (aS 

S^Jei^irll^^f Httera^vce and a pseudo-enonciateur (Active 
speaker). Searie s concept of. "fif is used to uemonsirate how Bct'ive 
worlds are constituted, and the sh.fter (Jakobson) 'now* iSvS 
be cruc«» to the detemiinalon of narrative situation RnalirTdTfiS > 
narrator, as a non-imbedded speaking charactw who dS riotS^ I 
nctn/e world with tlie other character^ in the ficBoalJ^tMoriS^f 
^ io^T'"^ from-Genette-s terms (intemal/Snaf 

. homod.e<jetic/heterodieoetic) and from Stanzel's ten;is (Ich m.t 

0* sound iudoement * firfi^!i!f?^f ^ establish himself as capable 

• "n»ichapSS5k,2'^feff^^^^ 
classlflcabon of flctiorTl d^^^,^^ ^ ^ 

cateoorfca •fi«t.per*»^S?2^'f?^^'*''*'"'~* 
the Orammaticalcateooi^ "^rrative" from 
. importance of verts^^nS ^^J^^""^' ' ?«"'°'««rate the 
' complexity of the relaMonSpISS^ ^nll^ ""'"''"^^ ^ 
«o narrative situation. My M«T,oS?h^?' ««nPorality 
Joyce; and Woolf ^ examples .n the final chapter are from Heine. 



A CHILDREN'S BOOK IN PERSPECTIVE 

* OrderNo.OA8201392 
&H «PE«. ^M„r &,s*N. Ed^D. University of Massachusetts. 1981. 
a07pp. Director Professor OavfbE. Day 

«» ^,1 ""'"^^ '° a w)rk which bridged the fields 
, 0^ children's literature and child development within the greater teS 

■ ^eloaJand SaVeSt^'T boofrntSS'^t'' 
' ' piii*I°n^, ^ chiWren from the sdall 

ealrfornia community cf Halcyon. The Halcyon children ao^fojf fn 
: eteven years, gathered in the author's home for tS SoSu °T '° 
^^^H.^ ?k'''' '^""9 approximately two hours in length 

*^ ^I!,'""/ ""^ '° the+lalcyon children ques'tions whfch 

4?i^nL Th^ rl'^'T'"" ^"'^ '''e eleven chapter^ 0 

p^e^ntSlin^JJnr?'?'^ "''^ '^^'""s. the author 

'ndjrgs which proposed that the Halcyon children's 
.responses to Family or, the Road demonstrated Sects of tfie 
children's affective, cognitive and spiritual development The aufhorl 

■ SIS 'SZl'"'' "r^'' "'^ deXpSeJal th r i 
"^^a Montesson and Rudolf Steiner 

th- «f.«!'"*"^'''' V*"^ "^""^'^ '■'"'*'"9s are two sets of responses to 
J^hnr?« r ^ eight-year.old Keisha. which appe"fo "hT 
dSpmer"'"''' '^""'^ °' a^ spStual 

dm,-i^?iT'" "P'a'?s that the child between six and twelve 

-xoerience. .and then integrates this information with those m»nfai 
"r.«es already available to the chikJ's mind.' 
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riohM« ?r '° "^''^y"" concerns a buffalo's 

S^L ri ohf >K ""'^ * •'•"ckhome as compared to a pet rabbit's 

^f* '«5Ponds twice to the author. "Emily. That's quite 
a difference. ? It appears to the author that Keisha has available to 
her mind, images of a buffalo and a rabbit which relate to sire. The 

S abstractsWr surmisal of difference from 

uiese mental images. \. 

, Steiner'sdevelopmental theory holds that children are 

«i^/»7.!".n °! "I"™" ^^"^^ ^^""9 '"^^ evolution of an 

spiritual universe. "3 The middle years of childhood are 

Tn^a ^ ''*""*^!? ' 3'^^"^' ""^.^Se"" from "their still spiritu^ 
consciousness. '' Nearing nine years of age. the child awajJens to a 
consciousness where dinner fantasy and outer reality split from each 

.i.mini?'^'/*^' '^°."'0"''^s. it appears to the author that Keisha ir 
demonstrating the Steiner conscwusness divide between inner 

^^l^!^n°V% '° a ""estion which asks 

iMh? storj ^ ' '• ^ "'^»'='«"' it to raiiT 

"He did;" Keisha responds, as if still directed by her 
consciousness of fantasy. But Keisha pauses after her response 
I nen. as if mamfestfng an inner divide. Keisha asks. "Didn't he?"9 

chiS^T-,!^''''*'"'^. exinples. were other Halcyon 

children s responses to Family on the R<fed which seemed to 
demonstrate aSe^ts of the children's cogniUve awl spWtoS 
development, as well as aspects of their affectivedevelonment as 
'■Sl^^h"^ developmental theory of Erik Erikson " 
. hriTr , presentation of the study's flndtbos with 

a brief account of the manner by' which FaMly on the flo^^t 
literary cntena, as described by Sutherland and Arbuthnot^ 

Joos"ten^(°NiS^i.''SK ^'"■W'Joo'^'oXrfo/escence. trans. A.M. 
Joosten (New York: Schocken Books, 1973). p. 39. zStoryhour 

^ July 1980. 3Marjone Spock. Teaching as a Lively Art fSorino 

Valley: ^e Anthroposophical Press. 1978). p. 5. 'A^bertS 

?^7?p'*/':%^^^°'a-C/>/«(London:Rudolf|tein"?rS 

7x?)i ?SMl°h °'C'.//d Oev9/opmenf (Oxfort: Pergamon ^l^., 

SluSTeSK"^^^^^^^^^ 

(Glenview: Scott. Foresman and Compan;. 1977) pp 21 6 



AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF INFERENCE MA^iMr 
TO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE READERS 

. OrdcrNo. 8201902 

cor«ructed soecifically for use in this study 

s udents having a pre-reading oral guide read S^t^e teacher?rCl 
students having no guidance in inferencin?(2) There f. no 
significant difference in inference-making achiLemen between 
students having a pre-reading oral guide read S Sacher and » 
pre-reading written guide read silentiv bv sfuri»Jnf« m\ ■ ' 
significant different in inferenct^rn'g aSfty t^K^^^^^ 

iTnl n^'^T'^'"^- '° silently aSdints 

havino no guidance in inlerencing. siuaenis 



AJl hypothcaesWrt iccepted at \h% .01 level; however, 
significance was indicated at the .05 level when a comparisofk was 
made jimong the schools, and at the .OOl.Jevel arppng teachers. It was 
concluded from the results of analysts of variance tfiat the pre- 
reading tecnniques -utilized in this study had no statisticaily significant 
rffect on the^pcdormance score on a measure on inferential reading 
comprehension of the eighth grade students. Further analysts of data 
supported the educational principles that the teacher; administnftor. 
and school reading program exert important influences on student 
achievement in reading and comprehension.- 
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k COMPARISON ATTITUDES AND ACHIEVEMENT OF 
STUDENTS TAUGHT LITERATURE THROUGH THE'VOCAL- 
AUOiTORY AND THE WRITTEN-ANALYTIC MOtiAUTIES 
(GRADES 11 i 12) Order No. DA8205867 

WALDi)OP.Bcm6..Eo.D. T/}e(/n/vers/fyo/A/tba/na, 1982. 126pp. 

This experimental study designed tacompare the effects of 
two teaching methods on the attitudes and achievement of students 
of Annerican Literature (AL) and British Literature (BL). One mthod. 
the Vocal-Auditory Modality (VAM). emphasized oral response; one 
method, the vyritten* Analytic Modality (WAM). emphasized written 
response. Four groups of 11th- and 12th-grade students at Talladega 
- High School, Talladega, Alabama, were the available sample used in 
the study which wall conducted during the 1980^1 school year. 

- During the 5-week tnten/ai between pretesting and'pcsttesting, tN^ 
two classes of llth-grabe students received instruction in AL,. one 
class through the experimental method (VAM) and one class through - 
the control method (WAM). Sti^ents in both methods of instruction 
were exposed to identical AL course content material. The same 
procedure was follojwed with the two classes of BL students who 
received instruction in Briti^ Literature. 

Two set^ of null hypotheses were tested in the study. Hypothesis 1 
pertained to data collected from pretests and posttests of a Likert- 
type attitude scale. Hypothesis II pertained to data collect&l from 
pretests and posttests on achievement The statistical technique 
employed in the study w? :he anaJy»s of variance. The .05 level of 
confidence was used in testing all hypoth^es. As aresult of this 
study, conclusions which were drawn pertaining to students* attitude 
gain are sum^narized as follows: (1) There was a significant 
difference between attitude gains of teaching units; therefore, this null 
hypothesis was rejected. (2) There was no significant difference in 
attitude gain between the two teaching methods (VAM and WAM). 
(3) Analysis showed no significant effects upon the dependent , 
variable (attitudegain) by the independent variables (AL and BL. VAM 
and WAM) when measured on all combinations. ^ 

Conclusions which were drawn pertaining to students* 
achievement gain are summarized as follows: (1) There was a 
significant difference between achie^ment gains of teaching units: 
therefore, this null hypothesis was rejected. (2) Findings indicated a 
significant difference in achievement gains between methods of 

instruction; therefore, this null hypothesis was cajected. (3) Analysis 
showed no significant effects upon the dep^^nBt variable 
(achie'viement gain) by the independent variaMs (AL and BL. VAM 
and WAM) when measured on all combinations. 



